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Portrait of Tippecanoe. 


Tue breeders of Kentucky by no 
means limit their operations in the im- 
provement of their farm stock, to cattle, 
horses and hogs—the ass, and his pro- 
duce the mule, are also bred in great 
numbers, for the supply of the southern 
market; and in some instances of a 
most extraordinary size and strength. 
‘Tennessee, too, and some parts of IlIli- 
nois and Missouri, have sent consider- 
able numbers of fine mules to market— 
the former state, in fact, bringing for- 
ward strong claims to competition with 
Kentucky. Some bantering took place 
a year or two ago, between the breed- 
ers of these two states, as to which 
possessed the largest and finest Jack- 
ass—how it ended we do not recollect, 
but hope ere long to decide for ourselves, 
from personal observation. 

W. Hickman, Esq., near Centreville, 
Bourbon co., Ky., possesses two of 
the finest Jacks in the state—* Fulton”’ 
and “ Tippecanoe.” A portrait of the 
latter animal, is now offered to our 
readers, with an assurance of its fidelity. 
He was bred by his present owner, and 
was, at the time this likeness was taken, 
in May, quite a ‘‘juvenile,” being then 

only two years and ten months old, yet 
measured full fifteen hands two inches 
high, as we can testify. His form, 
power and substance, and the unusual 
weight of his hind quarters, can be 
judged of from his portrait. His pedi- 
gree too, is looked upon as being very 
fine—got by Black Hawk, (he by War- 
rior) dam Adelaide by Sampson; gr. d. 
Jeany Deans, by Mountain Leader; gr. 
g. d. a superior Maltese Jennet. His 
dam and gran-dam, were each over 
fourteen hands three inches high. 

Tippecanoe stands this season at his 
owner’s residence, and will be allowed 





to go to a few Jennets, at $50, insured. 
Vor. I1.—19 


Fulton is also a superior animal, of 
great power and substance, standing 
fifteen hands one inch high—by War- 
rior, dam Jeany Deans. We saw three 


| mule colts of his get, of a most aston- 


ishing size for yearlings,—being over 
fourteen hands, and of proportionate 
weight—and a jennet foal, (whose dam, 
the property of ‘Thos. J. Brent, Esq., 
of Paris, Ky., though good, is by no 
means of uncommon size) surprised us 
still more. 

The stock on Mr. Hickman’s very 
pretty farm, consists principally of the 
ass and mule kind—two roan, short- 
horn heifers, two year olds; and a 
large pacing horse, kept for service, 
were all that attracted our attention 
particularly. 





Borgue atti nd togenee mene of Bees. 


For many years by past, Borgue has 
been famed for producing fine honey— 
perhaps the finestin Scotland. It is of 
a transparent sea-green hue, and 
sesses an exquisite richness of flavor 
which is keenly relished by connois- 
seurs. What gives itthe beautiful color, 
has hitherto baffled the investigations 
of naturalists ; but it is certain that ii is 
clear until the beginning of July. Many 
of the pasture fields in Borgue abound 
with white clover, and in fine dry wea- 
ther in July, thousands of the indus- 
trious insects may be heard buzzing, 
and seen gathering sweets from the 
time that the dew rises until late in the 
afternoon. Extreme dry and warm 
weather is unfavorable for producing 
good honey, for the flowers either never 
arrive at perfection, or the scorching 
rays of the sun burn them up. Ex- 
tremely wet weather is also unfavor- 
able—for however numerous the flow- 





ers of different kinds are, the plashing 
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Borgue Honey.— Manag gement of Bees. 


Vot. Ii 
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rains wash out what the bees .so inge- 
niously mix in their laboratory, while 
they are reluctantly confined in their |i 
cells. In good seasons, as much as 
one hundred and fifty pints* of sixteen. 
imperial gills each, have been produced | 
in Borgue, though for some years past. 
the quantity has been considerably less ; | 
and bee husbandry is by no means so 
generally cultivated as in former times, 





when the seasons were more propitious. | 


Season 1839, was highly unfavorable, 
and the produce in the parish of Borgue 
was but little more than forty pints; 
while that of 1840, which was some- 
thing better, yielded somewhat more 
than eighty. The summer of 1826, 
was the warmest that any living per- 
son remembered, and the most unfavor- 
able for producing honey, not only in 
quantity, butin quality; for in that 
season it was as dark in the color as 
what comes from the Moors, and wholly 
devoid of the rich flavor that it common- 
ly has. In the winter of 1838, and 
also that of 1839, many hives died of 
starvation, though at killing time each 
season, numbers of weak ones were 
taken with the view of preserving the 
lives of the stronger ones in the ensuing 
spring ; and hence the small number of 
hives that are to be found in the parish 
of Borgue. In former times, almost 
every married laborer, as well as each 
joiner, mason, cooper, blacksmith, &c. 
had a winter-stool ; and in the month of 
the following October, the gains of 
each would amount to from £1. 5. to 
£ 2+ besides a small quantity for family 
use, and an old hive to breed, and throw 
off swarms nextsummer Some of the 
more extensive cultivators of bee hus- 
bandry, used to have from six to ten 
winter-stools, and their gains were in 
pruporuon. or some years past, few 
persons in Borgue have had more than 
four hives that survived the winter; 
and in tolerably good seasons they throw 
off on an average, two swarms each, 
There are sometimes one, or even fwo 
more; but they are commonly weak, 





* The Scctch pint is equal to our half-gal- 


Jon. 
t From $6 to $10. 
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and he. produce would have been great- 
er and finer in quality had they remained 
in the parent stock. In very good 
seasons, the top or first swarm throws 
off one hive, and the produce of it is 
called virgin honey, which is of a truly 
beautiful hue, and always commands 
| the highest price in the market. A 
virgin hive seldom produces more than 
two, though in particularly good sea- 
sons, three, or even four pints. In fine 
summers, the honey is always much 
superior in quality, to whatit is in unfa- 
vorable ones. In general, there are but 
few young swarms before Whitsunday ; 
and the greater number are thrown off 
from the Ist to the 2lst of June, 
Sometimes there are a few as late as the 
last week in July ; but unless the sea- 
son is highly propitious, they do not 
gather as much as will preserve them 
through the winter, and are smoked in 
September. In good seasons the aver- 
age quantity from each swarm is pro- 
bably three pints, though the top one 
occasionally yields from six to seven. 
If the top swarm is very strong, it is 
customary to put one, two, or even 
three ekes* to hinder it from casting ; 
and in extraordinary fine seasons, from 
six to eight pints have been produced. 
In bad seasons, the drones are some- 
times killed before the first swarm is 
thrown off, which materially injures 
the parent stock; but in good seasons, 
the drones are not destroyed until the 
hiving is past. Owing to the darkness 
of the color and the difference in the 
flavor, Moor honey rates from two to 
three shilllngs per pint lower than the 
finest produced in the low countries—at 
least in Borgue. Honey gathered off 
heather, and also off the leaves of oak, 
fir and sycamore trees, is always of a 
dark color, and consequently less mar- 
ketable. It is allowed on all hands, 
that white clover is peculiary rich with 
materials for producing fine honey ; but 
it is a mistaken notion that bees also 
gather from red clover. ‘The wild, or 
bumble bee very frequently extracts 
food from red clover; but the tame one, 


—) 





* Additions, 
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owing to tue siortness of its proboscis, 
cannot penetrate. ‘The latter, however, 
are very fond of gooseberry and cur- 
rant trees, cherry, apple and pear tree 
blossoms, wild and garden mustard, 
rape, kale, &c. ‘They are also very 
partial to the flowers of german greens, 
yellow clover, and many other wild 
flowers, which callous persons pass by 
with indifference. In some apiaries, 
the writer of these remarks has seen 
the ground in their immediate vicinity 
delved in the spring, and sown with 
rape or mustard seed. In Borgue, old 
swarms or winter stools, are not re- 
moved to the moors, but are kept in 
their summer stations. In summer, bees 
are often found at a considerable dis- 
tance from any dwelling house, though 





how far they fly in search of food can- 
not be accurately calculated. A long 
time ago, some hives were kept from | 
ten to fifteen years; but of late they 
are seldom allowed to stand for more | 
than two orthree years. A hive which | 
weighs 30 lbs. including the skep, will | 
keep during the winter, and if it is | 
heavier, will most likely throw off, 


swarms earlier in the ensuing summer ; | 
jas highly prized, as when we were 


but for several seasons past, some weigh- 


ing not more than 20 lbs., have with a. 


little spring feeding with honey, or, 
melted sugar, been preserved, though. 
the produce is commonly scanty. In 


from six to twelve shillings. In ordi- 
nary seasons, it brings about nine shil- 
lings,—though in very bad ones, it has 
been as high as fifteen shillings per 
pint. ‘The latter price is very rare 
indeed.. In the beginning of October, 
persons desirous of having a new stock, 
repair to the moors, and purchase keep- 
ing hives at from fifteen to twenty-one 
shillings each. ‘Though all the moor 
honey is of a dark color, it is princi- 
pally consumed during the winter and 
spring ; and the new honey is common- 
ly of as fine a quality as if the parent 
stock had been bred in the low country. 
Old hives are sometimes destroyed by 
the white moth, or miller, though its 
ravages in proportion to the number of 
hives kept, are by no means so great 
as they appear to be in some parts of 
America. SAM L HOUSTON, 
Borgue, near Kirkcudbright, ? 
April Ist, 1841. § 

(The preceding communication was 
received from a correspondent in Scot- 
land, in answer to our enquiries on the 
subject. We were anxious to know if 
Borgue honey was still as beautiful in 
appearance, as delicious in flavor, and 


wont to ramble in our boyish days ower 


the muir amang the heather. We 


wished to learn, too, if the secret of its 








| peculiar excellence had yet been disco- 


bad seasons, the killing of hives usually | vered. 


commences about the Ist of September ; : | 


We are much indebted to Mr. Hous- 


and in good ones, about two weeks | | ton, and will be pleased to hear from 


afierwards. In Borgue, the way of| 
getting the honey is by digging around | 
hole in the garden or apiary, putting 
two pieces of wood horizontally over | 
the mouth; placing two brimstone can-| 
dies in the bottom; then placing the | 
skep right over them, and covering it 
with a sheet. In a short time the bees 
are suffocated ; and lest on the follow- 
ing day the rays of the sun should re-| 
vive them, they are covered over with 
earth ; and thus are they not only unscru- 
pulously robbed of their store, but cru- 
elly pnt to death. Fine honey usually 
weighs from 7 to 7% lbs. per imperial 
pint; and in proportion to the quantity 








produced, or to the demand, it brings 


e 


him again, on such like topies.) 





Cross-breeding, and breeding in-and-in, 
im the Vegetable Kingdom. 

The terms cross-breeding, and breed- 
ing in-and-in, when applied to the ani- 
mal kingdom, are, I presume, familiar 
to most of your agricultural readers, 
but may not be so well understood 
when applied to vegetables; therefore, 
a communication on the subject may be 
acceptable to those engaged in the im- 
provement of the latter. 

By the term cross-breeding I would 
be understood as meaning that process, 
by which the pistil or female part of a 
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Cross- Breeding inthe Vegetable Kingdom. 





VoL. Il. 
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flower, becomes impregnated by the 
pollen from a flower of a different varie- 
ty of the same species. 

By breeding in-and-in, as meaning 
that process, by which the pistil of the 
flower becomes impregnated with the 
pollen from its own variety. 

By the first process, the object is to 
obtain new varieties, partaking of the 
nature of both the varieties concerned 
in the impregnation. And by the lat- 
ter, to continue any valuable variety, 
by producing new generations which 
shall retain all the valuable characteris- 
tics of the parent plants, without any 
change in the character of the fruit pro- 
duced. And the inquiry is, cannot this 
be dene at a cheaper rate, than by the 
process now used, by budding or graft- 
ing? 

‘Sir Andrew Knight has already en- 
lightened the horticultural world, by 
his experiments in cross-breeding, by 
which he produced many valuable new 
varieties, both in annuals and perennials ; 
at the same time supporting the theory 
that each new plant produced from seed 
is a new generation, having its limited 
time of duration, according to the nature | 
of the plant. According to this theory, 
the time will come when ail our present 

valuable varieties of fruit shall have 
become extinct. If this is correct, is it 
not desirable that we should adopt some 
method by which we may preserve them 
unimpaired ; and in what way can this 
be done but by breeding in-and-in ? 

By Knight's process of cross-breed- 
ing from two plants only, he found that 
the new variety was a medium between 
the two varieties made use of in the 
fructification, in size, color, flavor, time 
of ripening, &c.; but that the plant in 
its growth bore a strong resemblance to 
the mother tree, or that which produced 
the fruit. ‘This was where the pollen 
from only one variety was allowed to 
approach the pistil. 

Have we not reason to believe that 
the pistil may be acted upon by the 
pollen from different varieties at the 
same time, each variety producing an 
effect in proportion to the quantity 








coming in contact with the pistil,—and |) 


thus giving character to the new plant? 
Upon what other principle are we to 
account for the similarity found among 
our fruits now grown? Amongst our 
favorite apples now under cultivation, 
we have many varieties of what we 
term the same families, all possessing 
the same general characteristics, and 
yet perfectly distinct. Of the Junet- 
tings we have four distinct varieties in 
this section ; all resembling each other 
in the growth of the tree, which is dif- 
ferent from most trees ; similar in their 
time of ripening, and flavor of their 
fruit. Ofthe Seek-no-furthers, an equal 
number to which the same observations 
will apply, and all of which may be 
distinguished either by growth or flavor 
of fruit, and recognised at once by 
either, as belonging to the same family. 

Other instances might be adduced, 
which go to prove that they were pro- 
duced, from the seed of flowers, which 
was mostly impregnated by their own 
pollen, and yet not entirely so. 

The object of this communication, is 
to induce some Horticulturist to try the 
experiment of enclosing the top of some 
small tree in a glass case, during the 
season of fructifieation, by which the 
flowers would become impregnated by 
their own pollen; then to plant the 
seeds so produced, and bring the plants 
to fruit, and thus demonstrate the theory 
of breeding in-and-in; and also whether 
trees could not be produced with equal 
certainty as to variety, and at a cheaper 
rate than by budding or grafting. 

Cross-breeding and breeding in-and- 
in, in the animal kingdom, has been at- 
tended with much profit to those who 
have practised it with care ; and is there 
not reason to believe that a correspond- 
ing profit might attend a like attention 
to the breeding of plants ? 

Yours respectfully, 
N. GOODSELL. 


(It affords us much pleasure to re- 
ceive and publish such articles as the 
preceding, fromsuch pens. Mr. Good- 
sell displayed much talent as the Editor 
of the old Genesee Farmer, and we 
are glad to see has not lost his taste for 
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the subject—and still more gratified that 
he makes use ofourcolumns. We hope 
to hear from him frequently. 

We will return to the subject of the 
cross impregnation of fruits, if not ta- 
ken up by some of our correspondents. ) 





My last Remarks, 


ON THE TREMBLES, MILK-SICKNESS OR 
PUKING COMPLAINT. 


I am as well satisfied in my own 
mind as to the cause, as I am of any 
‘act whatever. About five years ago, 
furnished Dr. Daniel Drake (then of 


Tompkins and Barnet Fowler were the 
first victims, about 1795. 

I have not seen Dr. D.’s book. [ 
have, however, the most unquestionable 
vouchers as to facts; and from a mn 
who ate the vine, and was ill with the 
disease, and laid on Dr. Seedham’s 
hands at Springfield, Ohio, one month 
before he recovered. ‘The disease was 
attended with the usual smell, peculiar 
to those cases. 

The nondescript vine is described by 
Hasselquist—Travels, page 289 ; also 
Michelist’s ** Questions et Voyageurs 
Danois,’’ No. 64; and is found in the 
vineyards of Palestine ; and in Egypt; 
also in other parts of the East. It is 








Cincinnati) with a specimen of three 
vines: the poison ivy, as the yankees 
call it, or poison oak of the south- 
rons ; the poison vine, the cause of the! 


puking complaint ; and the creeper, or | 


trumpet flower. Except a poison grape | 
vine recently discovere:l, these are the | 


only poisonous vines growing in the | 


West. The creeper, however, is not 
thought to be poisonous. 

I am gratified to discover that Dr. 
Drake, our distinguished western citi- | 
zen, has iraversed my old district, (the | 
Virginia military district of Obio) and | 
has called public attention to the potson | 
oak, (Rhus toxicodendron.) This is) 
like coming to a point, and if Dr. D 
will go one step further, he will fix on 
the real cause; and I will withdraw my 





hard sayings, as to the faculty and | annexed sheet. 


oo of colleges shooting so wide | 
of the mark. 

The truth of the case is, that the vine | 
in the West, producing the frembles| 
and milksickness, is a nondescript, con i 
for the last thirty-four years I have been 
ferretting it out. I do not believe that | 
it grows east of the mountains,—if it' 
did, it has been destroyed by pasturage, | 
as it will be in the West. Dr. D. need 
not have travelled so far tofind it. He’ 








could have found it in the vallies of| 
Silver creek hills, Indiana; in Hender- 
son co., Ky.; Ohio co.; Scott co. ; 
on Eagle creek ; Pendleton co. ; near 


known to the Arabs, who call it ** aneb 
el dib””—wo/f grapes. 

Dr. D. is correct in stating that pas- 
turing destrops it. The shrubs are 
destroyed, and the vine ascends the trees 
bey ond the reach of cattle ;—blue grass 
| pastures are the best. 

Having both the poison ivy, or poi- 
;son oak, and the nondescript, wolf 
| srape, so common and so hard to distin- 
guish, under cultivation in my garden— 
shown to many gentlemen, (having pro- 
claimed the facts, as herein stated, many 
| years ago in Ohio—especially -in the 

Mad River country, where the people 
are pretty well satisfied as to the cause) 
‘and, as you have a most excellent 





bey I have with a pencil drawn 


two fair samples of the leaves on the 
By giving publication 
to such a draft, it will be better than 


any description thatI can give by words. 


Prompted solely by a desire to do 
good, I have made this my ast com- 
munication on the present subject, hav- 
| ing been heretofore disgusted with the 
wild conjecturing of many who preten- 
ded to know so much, and had seen so 
| fittle. think that Dr. Drake is now 


bringing the matter to a point. 


I am yours very respectfully, 
TH. S. HINDE. 


Mt. Carmel, Ill., May 22d, 1841. 


(Accompanying the above, were 








Falmouth, on Resiais creek ; on Bank’ 


sketches of the owflines of the leaves 


Lick creek, Kenton co., where Wnm.|| spoken of, engraved copies of which 
Vor. I1.—19* 
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Millet.— Kidney Worms. 





Vor. It, 
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we will gladly insert in our paper, if 
Mr. H. will forward us specimens of 
the leaves themselves. For though the 
outlines sent are admirably drawn, they 
show — the outlines; and the cost 
of a complete and minute engraving of 
the leaf will be but little more than that 
of the sketch sent us, and will be much 
more satisfactory. We could procure 
specimens in the neighborhoods desig- 
nated, but would prefer them from Mr. 
H.’s own hand. A single leaf of the 
Rhus Toxicodendron will suffice, but 
we should like a complete specimen of 
our friend’s nondescript, root and 
branch, sent to us by the first conve- 
nient opportunity. Mr. H. adds the! 
following postscript:) 

‘The Hebrews called it ** beushim,”’ 
noxious grapes—so says Rabbi Chai. 
Moses distinguishes it from the wild 
vine—Numb: vi. 4. It is asserted to 
te the poisonous shrub—2 Kings, iv: 
39, 41.—procured by the prophets, 
when they exclaimed ** There is death 
in the pot!’ when Elisha by a miracle 
remedied the effects of the poison—I 
feel, or almost think I feel the effects of | 
this vine on my finger ends by pressing 
iton the paper—by taking it in the. 
mouth, it affects the glands ‘instantane-| 
ously ! T. 8. H. 














Millet. 


The best soil for millet, is a kind, rich | 
soil, and one in which vegetable mould 


out the seed, and then mow or stack it 


away for hay. It will not be quite as 
good as when cut earlier ; but still it is 
a valuable and nutritious food. Asa 
green crop we have never known it 
used ; but as its growth is rapid, there 
can be little doubt that it would be very 
useful in the manner indicated. _N. Y. Cult. 





Kidney Worms. 


There is not now the slightest excuse 
for any farmer allowing his hogs to die 
from this disease. In addition to the 
testimony of Drs. Kirtland and Martin, 
and of others who have proved it, we 
can add our own,—a few days, or if 
needful, weeks’ feeding on corn boilea 
in ley, will cure almost any case of 
Kidney worm. Where the dragging 
| ‘of the hind quarters is occasioned by this 
complaint, there is not a doubt but this 
will effect a cure. ‘The cruel process 
| of cutting into the flesh of the back over 
the Kidneys, and pouring in spirits of 
turpentine, even were it a certain cure, 


may thus be dispensed with. 





Another chapter on Berkshires. 


Before continuing our portraits and 
descriptions of the many other excellent 
breeds of hogs to be found in the West, 
we must revert to our favorites, the 
Berkshires, and to those individuals 
we hinted at in our seventh number— 








is abundant is to be preferred; but it 


will produce a good crop on any land | tory.’ 


Mr. Sanburn’ s “Jim Crow”’ and * Vie- 
Their portraits were ready for 


of fair quality. From three pecks to al our last number, but for want of infor- 


bushel of seed per acre is used. 
tended to be mown for hay, more seed 
is to be sown; if for the seed, a smaller 
quantity is better. It may be sown 
any time between May and July, as it 
will come to maturity in from seventy 
to ninety days. On good ground, it 
will yield three or four tons on an acre. 
‘To cure it for hay, it should be eut and 
exposed to the sun one day, then made 
into cocks, which are to be opened and 
turned as usual; it cures easily, and is 
eaten with avidity by all animals. If 
the grain is wanted, let it stand till the 





head turns yellow; dry it and thrash 


If ine | mation on some points, had to be de- 
‘ferred. 


Mr. Sanburn has a very well ordered 
farm, in Sycamore township, in this 
county, near the Reading turnpike, 
about six miles from the city. Mr. 8S. 
is one of our hard-working, pushing 
Ohio farmers, whose ‘ pudding must 
prove itself in the eating !"’ Many years 
ago, finding that the common scrub 
hogs he then raised scarcely paid for 


| their eating, he procured the large War- 


ren county hog—said to be a cross of 
the Russia, Byfield and China—an im 
imensely large animal,. requiring 4 
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growth of three years to bring him into 
market at his ful! size of 600 or 800 lbs. 
He soon found that this would not do; 
that the way this breed used up corn 
«wasn’t slow!" and accordingly, some 
two or three years ago, he purchased a 
few Berkshires, at a cost that excited 








the amazement of some of his neigh- 
bors, though he has since proved it to 
be the best investment he ever made 
His stock now numbers some six or 
eight full-bred sows, several promisi 
gelts, a few pigs ready for sale, and his 
fine boar. 


JIM CROW. 


££, 








Jim is a large, vigorous, well formed 
animal, with a fine shoulder and a re- 
inarkable ham. He was pigged in Jan- 
uary, 1839—got by Paragon; dam one 


ot Mr. Beach’s best thoroughbre | sows. | 
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Stier 
LS 
His weight we should suppose to be 
somewhere about 450 lbs... There is 
no doubt of his breeding well—we have 


a proof of it in 


VICTORY, 





one of Mr. Sanburn’s young sows, || Mother. 


99 


Victory would go far towards 


pigged 13th of August, 1840, out of|| giving acharacter to any man’s piggery ; 
Mr. S.’s old thorough bred sow, ‘ Old|'for in addition to her fine form, she is 
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of a great size; her owner states that 
the day before she was seven months 
old, he weighed her in presence of two 
of his neighbors, Messtg. Richards and 
Isbel, and that she then reached 301 ! 
What do our Kentucky friends, advo- 
cates of a larger breed than the Berk- 
shires, say to this? It betters the average 
of the banter pigs at the same age, about 
6 lbs., with good, common, careful 
keep. What might she not have weigh- 
ed in Dr. Martin’s hands ! 

Mr. Sanburn is somewhat of an apia- 
rist, and has his bee-shed clean, neat 
and well ordered. He has lately been 
making an improved hive, of his own 


-invention he telis us, from which he 


hopes for great things. We trust he 
may not be disappointed—in the mean- 
time, we shall watch the result with 
interest. 





Essay on Sheep.--No. 2. 

To the Editor of the Western Farmer and Gardener. 

Sir,—In my former communication, 
I endeavored to lay before your readers 
some account of the particular applica- 
tion of the different sorts of wool, to 
their manufacturing purposes; distin- 
guishing them by their well known di- 
vision of long and short. In continuing 
the subject, I purpose taking a short 
review of the various breeds of sheep, 
or such of them as I think will be inte- 
resting to your readers; explaining 
with as much distinctness as lays in 
my power, the origin of the name held 
at present by each particular breed: 
having in view, the intent of informing 
those who may not be acquainted with 


_ the subject, what is meant by the Cots- 


wold, Bakewell, &c. 

The long wooled sheep shall first 
occupy our attention; and, as they are 
more especially before the public mind, 
we will begin with the Leicestershire. 

The Old Leicester, the New Leices- 
ter, the Bakewell, and the Dishley, are 
one and the same breed of sheep; the 
Old Leicester being the original stock. 
About the middle of last century, Mr. 
Bakewell, who lived at Dishley, in 
Leicestershire, endeavored to improve 














U 


the existing sheep of that county; which 
he did by attention and a careful selec- 
tion from all the flocks round his neigh- 
borhood, without regard to size, but 
having in view the greatest propensity 
to fatten, with that shape which he con- 
sidered would produce the largest pro- 
portion of valuable meat, with the 
smallest quantity of bone and offal. 

Having formed his stock from sheep 
so selected, he carefully attended to the 
peculiarities of the individuals from 
which he bred, and (from the best in- 
formation) did not object to breeding 
from near relations, when by doing so 
he put together animals likely to pro- 
duce a progeny possessing the charac- 
teristics he wished to obtain. 

Some persons suppose that Mr. Bake- 
well formed the New Leicester variety 
by crossing different sorts of sheep. 
There is no reason for believing this; 
and the contrary appears to be the fact. 
He next established a system of letting 
rams for the season, instead of selling 
them, to those who wished their use— 
a system not only beneficial to the ram 
breeder, but also to the farmer. It en- 
ables the ram breeder to keep a greater 
number, and give his whole attention 
to this department; and secures to the 
farmer, any cross he may require for 
any portion of his flock, without the 
necessity of in-and-in breeding. 

Valuable as this system no doubt 
was, it was only after twenty years of 
incessant perseverance, that Mr. Bake- 
well had the pleasure of seeing his ideas 
on this subject sustained by the breed- 
ers of the country. The first ram Mr. 
B. let, was for sixteen shillings. Twen- 
ty-six years from that time, he let a 
celebrated ram, called the 7'wo Poun- 
der, for one season, at four hundred 
guineas each from two breeders, still 
reserving one third for himself; the 
value of the ram for this season, being 
thus estimated at twelve hundred guin- 
eas, (about six thousand dollars,) Mr. 
Bakewell’s improved breed were called 
the New Leicester, to distinguish them 
from the parent stock; by some they 
were designated as the Bakewell, and 
by others the Dishley, being the place 
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of his abode; and thus we get at the 
origin of all these names. 

Before closing this account, it may 
be well to describe the peculiarities of 
the New Leicester breed of sheep. 
The head should be hornless, long, 
small, tapering towards the muzzle, and 
projecting horizontally forwards; the 
eyes prominent, but with a quiet ex- 
pression; the ears thin, rather long, 
and directed backwards; the neck full 
and broad at its base, where it proceeds 
from the chest, but gradually tapering 
towards the head, and particularly fine 
at the junction of the head and neck ; 
the neck seeming to project straight 
from the chest, so ihat there is, with 
the slightest possible deviation, one 
continued horizontal line from the 
rump to the poll; the breast broad and 
full; the shoulders also broad and 


round, and no uneven or angular form- | 


ation where the shoulders join either 
the neck or the back; particularly no 
rising of the withers, or hollow behind 
the situation of these bones; the arm 
fleshy through its whole extent, and 
even down to the knee; the bones of 
the legs small, standing wide apart, no 
looseness of skin about them, and com- 
paratively bare of wool; the chest and 
barrel at once deep and round; the ribs 
forming a considerable arch from the 
spine, sO as in some cases, and espe- 

cially when the animal is in good con- 
ex Ml to make the apparent said of 
the chest even greater than the depth ; 














the barrel well ribbed home ; no irreg- || 


no doubt sometimes resorted. They 
vary much in size, weighing at a year 
and a half old from twenty-four to thir- 
ty-six pounds per quarter; though we 
have instances of their being fed to a 
considerably greater weight. We have 
it on record that Mr. Morgan, of Lough- 
ton, fed a pure bred New Leicester 
sheep, the live weight ef which was 
three hundred and sixty-eight pounds, 
and that of the carcass two hundred and 
forty-eight. 

The fibre of the wool varies from 
five to more than twelve inches in 
length, and the fleece averages from six 
to seven pounds: it is used mostly in 
the manufacture of serges and carpets. 

The Cotswold sheep takes its name 
fsom a range of hills on which they are 
raised in Gloucestershire, and known as 
the Cotswold hills—being one of the 
grand divisions of that county. Cam- 
den says * that they derive it from the 
cots or sheds in which they were 
housed at night,—or perm: anently for 
the winter; and the wolds or open hil- 
ly grounds on which they were pas- 
tured in the summer.’’ Every person 
at all conversant with the topography of 
England, knows that the Cotswold hills 
have ever been famous for the pasturage 
afforded to this particular breed of sheep. 


'In 1437, Don Duarte, king of Portugal, 


made application to Henry IV. king 
of England, for liberty to export sixty 
sacks of Cotswold wool, that he might 
manufacture certain cloths of gold at 
Florence, for hisown use. Stowe says 


in it ee ee 


. ‘= 7 
so Er 


ularity of line on the back or belly, but jin his Chronicle, shat in the year 1467, 
on the sides the carcass very gradually | Edward IV. gave license to pass over 
diminishing in width towards the rump; | unto Spain, certain Cotswold sheep, &e. 
the quarters long and full, and, as with |! The object that I have in making these 





the forelegs, the muscles extending 
down to the hock; the thighs also wide 
and full; the legs oli 








the pelt also moderately thin, but sof 





quotations, is merely to show the anti- 
quity of the breed. Very few pure Cots- 
sf sare given 
to velseunal, are a pa assing away. 




















and elastic, and covered with a good || i The description given of the pure Cots- 


quantity of white wool, not so long as} 
in some breeds, but considerably finer. 

The New Leicesters however are not 
without their faults; they are by no 
means prolific breeders. ‘This, it is 
probable, may be the result of the in- 
and-in breeding to which Mr. Bakewell 











| wold is that they aretaller and longer than 


the improved breed; comparatively flat 
sided ; deficient in the fore quarter, but 
full in the hind one; not fattening so 
early, but yielding a longer and a heavier 
fleece. 
The Cotswold haye been crossed 
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considerably by the Leicester, and the | 
prevalent breed may be said to con- 
sist of half Leicester, half Cotswold. 
‘hough a distinct breed of sheep, the 
similarity that presents itself in the. 
Bakewell and Cotswold sheep of this 
country, would carry conviction to the 
mind of any breeder, that the cross has 
been carried to a very considerable ex- 
tent, upon most, if not all of the sheep 
of this name, imported into America. 
In some parts of this country—for in- 
stance, in the territory of Iowa, or any 
other, where wool is the object and not 
the carcass—the pure Cotswold is the 
better sheep ; they are more easily kept ; 
are larger, though not so well formed in 
the body, and produce a heavier fleece. 
‘This is speaking comparatively between 
the Cotswold and the Leicester. 

The improved Cotswold, which is 
the sheep we have here, will weigh 
from 25 to 40 lbs. per quarter; and 
yield a fleece of from 7 to 8 lbs. on the } 
average. 

The pure Lincolnshire sheep, like 
the pure Cotswold, is fast disappearing. 
Culley describes them as having no 
horns; white faces; long, thin and 
weak carcasses; the ewes weighing 
from 14 to 20 lbs. per quarter, and the 
wethers from 20 to 30 lbs. ; with thick, 
rough, white legs; large bones ; thick 
pelts, and long wool, from ten to eigh- 
teen inches, and weighing from 8 to 14 
lbs. per fleece. According to Ellis, they 
were the longest legged, and largest car- 
eassed sheep ofall vihers ; and although 
their legs and bellies were for the most 
part void of wool—yet they carried 
more wool on them than any other sheep 

whatsoever. ‘The contest for suprema- 
cy between the Lincolns and the Leices- 
ters was long and acrimonious, and, 
doubt even now exists in the minds of 
some, with regard to the relative value 
of the respective breeds. 


the Leicestershire ram on the Lincoln 
ewe, displayed to a great extent the ex- 
cellencies of the male parent, and the 
wether attained its maturity in a year 
less time than it was accustomed to, 
with less comparative expense of food 


The cross of | 


sheep now, is for the most part cross- 
ed with the Leicester—as indeed is the 
case with most of the long wooled varie- 
ties. ‘The average weight of the fleece 
of the present sheep, is about 7 l|bs., and 
of the pure Lincoln, not more than 9 
lbs.—the length of the staple from 
eight to nine inches. 

There are other long wool sheep, but 
from the cross of the Leicester, they 
have generally imbibed so much of the 
characteristics of that breed that I think 
it unnecessary to give any lengthened 
description of them. 

In a future number I will take a re- 
view of the short wool sheep, and give 
my opinion as to the adaptation of the 
particular breeds to western farming 
purposes. Yours, &c., UMBRA, 





The Boston importation of 15819. 
Blackrock, N, Y., July 1, 1841. 
Mr. 'T’. AFFLECK, 

Dear Sir :—Your letter of 25th ult 
is received. I can answer you in rela- 
tion to the inquiries you make as to the 
cow ‘* Premium,” no otherwise than to 
say, that the Boston importation of 1819 
of short horn stock, from which she 
descended, as the catalogue in question 
explains, was probably equal in point 
of excellence and blood, to any ever 
made in the United States since that 
time. But as the importance aud value 
of pedigrees in this country, were not 
then apprec iated, the y were either dis- 
regarded as of no consequence by the 
owners of the cattle, and lost; or were 
not required of the sellers in England. 
It is well understood, however, by all 
those conversant with the subject, and 
these are gentlemen of the highest re- 
| spectability in Massachusetts, that the 
blood and quality is now first rate. In 
fact, the situation of those animals, and 
of their descendants, stands very much 
like the Kentucky importation of 1817 
or ’19—pure, but not on record. For 
myself I should have no question of the 
entire purity of this stock, of which 
‘*Premium”’ is one, any more than I 
should of the Ohio company’s importa- 








The Lincolnshire 


even in that time. 


tion, As to ** Celebs,” his reputation 
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as a good bull, and the ancestor of a 
race of great milkers, is proverbial 
about Boston. Who was his importer 
[cannot say; but, if I mistake not, 
Messrs. Lee, Prince, John Welles, 
and Stephen Williams, of Northboro’, 
Mass., were concerned in these impor- 
tations, as was also Col. Derby, of Sa- 
lem. I doubt exceedingly whether any 
straight ** herd-book” pedigree can be 
traced to these animals; and as those 
gentlemen were mostly amateurs of 
stock and merchants, instead of breed- 


ers, they, | presume, paid very little f 


attention to blood and pedigree, other 
than to be satisfied, as they undoubted- 
ly were at the time, from good author- 
ity, that it was pure. 

I much regret that I cannot give you 
more satisfactory information on this 
subject, but I hope this will settle any 
doubts in your mind, if such existed, 
that the blood of « Premium” is good, 

If I mistake not, Col. Jacques in- 
formed me that Celebs was the father 
of his ** Creampots.”-—Phebus, what) 
a name ! 

My brother, A. B. Allen, left New 
York in the Large ship ** Mediator,” 
for London, Ist June, and is, I trust, 
ere now, safely landed in old England, 
in pursuit of his favorite stock. He 
will, I doubt not, succeed in adding 
largely to the value of American stock 
in his anticipated importation. 

Yours, &c., L. F. ALLEN. 





(The above is in answer to a letter’ 
of enquiry relative to the animals im- 
ported into Boston in 1819—**Ceelebs”’ 
and **Qld Flora,” said to have been. 
pure-bred Durhams, and the progeni-| 
tors of an extraordinary race of milkers. 
In the catalogue of stock sold by Mr. | 
L. F. Allen, some few years ago, we 
find a cow, ** Premium,’ descended 
from that importation: we were thus. 
led to seek the information of Mr. A. 
She is there stated to be by ‘*a son of 
Cicero :’’ this son of Cicero, (Cicero 


was by Celebs—dam, Old Flora) i is 
stated to he out of ‘¢an imported cow.’ 
What of her? When, where, and by 


We make these enquiries merely for 
our own Satisfaction, and for the infor- 
mation of our breeders. 

Will Messrs. Lee, Prince, John 
Welles, or Stephen Williams of North- 


i boro’, Mass., or Col. Derby, of Salem, 


oblige us with all the information they 
may be possessed of on the subject ; 
and with copies of any documents con- 
nected with it. 

There have been other importations 
to Boston and its vicinity, regarding 
which we are much in the dark, and 
would gladly be informed. In fact it 
is a duty the importers of stock owe to 
the country, to give every information 
they may be possessed of, to some ag- 
ricultural paper, that through its col- 
umns it may reach those owning de- 
scendants of the importations. We 
willingly offer our pages.) 





From the New Genesee Farmer. 
Cheese Making. 


Our method is this:—Immediately 
after the cows are milked at night, (and 
the quicker the operation is performed 
the better) we strain it into the cheese 
tub and put in the rennet—as the milk 
when it first comes from the’ cow is in 
precisely the right temperature to set. 
If the rennet is good, and properly pre- 
pared, alarge table spoonful is sufficient 
for a pailful of milk. ‘The tub should 
then be covered with a cloth, and al- 
lowed to stand undisturbed: in about 
forty minutes it will coagulate. It is 
then carefully cut, the tub again cover- 
ed and left to stand till morning. When 
the tub is wanted for the morning’s 
milk, the night’s curd is dipped into the 
cheese basket, or cheese sink to drain, 
and the morning’s milk strained into the 
same tub. The rennet is then put on, 
going through the same process as with 
the night’s milk. When sufficiently 
drained, the two curds are ready to be 
put together, scalded and salted accord- 
ing to the discretion of the maker. 

Those who have had the least expe- 
rience in the management of milk, must 
know that warming it after it has once 








whom imported; and her character? 


cooled, gives it a tendency to sour the 
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quicker. Any person who will take 
the trouble to try the experiment, will 
find that curd made from milk warm 
from the cow, will keep sweet much 
longer than that which has been warmed 
over the fire; and, besides this, it saves 
the time and trouble of skimming and 
warming. Nothing will make a good 
cheese-maker assume a belligerant atti- 
tude so quick, as to see the skimmer 
flourished over the cheese tub. 

From a long experience in a modern 
sized dairy, 1 am persuaded that in no 
way can so much, or cheese of so good 
quality be made, as to set the milk 
while warm from the cow. 

Yours, E. BISHOP. 

Attica, Genesee co., April 1841. 





From the Farmers’ Register. 
Wire Grass destroyed by Hogs. 


We have many native perennial 
grasses amongst us which I am con- 
vinced are worthy of cultivation, and 
shall experiment upon some of them 
this year; and should like to hear of 
many others entering upon the research. 
And now, before I fill up my sheet, let 
me give some facts with observations 
upon the despised wire or joint grass— 
so called in my section. That the pre- 
judices of the reader may not cause him 
to reject the merits of this grass, I will 
assure him how it can be destroyed 
where not wanted to grow, without any 
loss of labor. 

Like many other grasses, it is so 
multi-named, it is not easily known by 
name. Its botanical name even seems 
doubtful. While a celebrated botanist, 
Dr. Darlington, of Pennsylvania, calls it 
poa compressa, the editor of the Far- 
mers’ Register contends that its true 
name is ¢triticum repens. It is known 
in England by the name of the couch 
grass, in Pennsylvania blue grass, 
Virginia wire grass, and some parts of 
South Carolina, wire grass, and others 
joint grass. It is, however, easily 
known by description. It is a peren- 


nial, growing from the root or joint as 
well as seed, the stem or vine, however, 
above ground is killed by the frost every 


'winter. It branches out from the cen- 
tral root two or three feet in the sum- 
ier, and hugs the earth with roots from 
every joint, which are not over two or 
three inches apart. And now for the 
facts, as relates to its value and plan of 
destruction. Ithad so taken possession 
of some bottom land which I cultivated, 
that I concluded it was vain to attempt 
to make cotton longeruponit. Know. 
ing that hogs were fond of it, I conclu- 
ded to fasten hogs up in the field with- 
out any other food, to see if they could 
live upon it, and in some degree destroy 
it, or at least thin it, so as to render the 
land fit for cultivation. ‘The hogs were 
put in in February, 1840, when very 
poor. Result, in four weeks: they 
were in order fit for pork, and had root- 
ed the field where the grass grew, like 
a potato-patch where hogs had run. In 
1839, part of this field was planted in 
corn, and the other part in cotton. 
That which was in corn I manured in 
the hill, planted early, and planted thick 
with peas the first ploughing. The 
corn was rank and the peas nearly cov- 
ered the ground, so as with the corn. to 
exclude the sun pretty well from the 
grass. I observed where the grass was 
shaded, that its vines, instead of hug- 
ging the earth, ran up perpendicularly, 
and most of it so perished, that it either 
died or brought no seed. Since then, 
I have noticed where corn, peas and 
pumpkins have been planted three years 
in succession where this grass grew, it 
is pretty well extirpated. I have fur- 
ther observed that it perishes wherever 
the ground is completely shaded by trees 
or weeds. This year I have fifty or 
sixty hogs fastened up in the same field, 
since my peas were eaten off. ‘They 
have not been fed with one bushel of 
grain, or other food but what they 
gather in the field, now about eight 
weeks. Although the grass was much 
thinned out last year, so as not to injure 
the corn or cotton crop upon it, my hogs 
look as fat as I have ever saw hogs 
upon peas or potatoes. If any doubt 
it, come and see. Be it remembered, 
that it is the stalk or vine which is cov- 











ered by the plough, and not the top or 
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fibrous roots, that 1s eaten by liogs ;| 


the stalk being covered, it becomes 
pulpy and saccharine; if exposed to 
frosts, it dies. I. D. 





Mr. Neff’s Herd of Durhams. 


In our last we had a portrait of Louis- 
jana, one of a lot of six or eight heifers, 
and young cows with their first calves, 
as fine as can be produced, we may say, 
in the world. Prinee William was 
shown moving off majestically in the 
distance, giving an idea of his immense 
breadth of back, on which two goodly 
sized men might take an afternoon’s 
nap, side by side in safety! ‘They 
mighit tumble off, it is true, but there is 





no lack of space. 

We have now a likeness of Brutus— 
one of the best efforts of the artist. 
We acknowledge the Prince to be our 
own favorite, but Brutus, the Young 
Prince, Cincinnatus and Edgar, find as 
many advocates as the other. 

Brutus is a bull of some 2600 lbs., 
with the greatest aptitude to fatten we 
have almost ever seen. 
quarters‘do not show as well as Prince 
William's, it is by some supposed to be 
occasioned by the extraordinary weight 
of his forehand, which,is not in the 
slightest degree exaggerated by the art- 
ist. His color is arichroan. He was 
imported by Mr, W hittaker,1839, and 
by him sold to Mr.Neff; ealved in June 
1836, Got by Holywell, 2132; d. Bux- 
om, by Sir Walter, 1459, ason of Fred- 
erick, 1060; g. d. Empress, by Herod, 








308, a son of Harold, 291, (Harold 201 | 


guineas,) gr. g. d. Strawberry , by Count, |! 

170, (a son of young Countess, sold at| 
Mr. ©. Colling’s sale, for 206 guineas, ) | 
gt. gr. g. d. Venus, by Badsworth, 47, 
(Badsworth was half brother to Patriot ; 

Patriot was sold for 500 guineas) gr. 
gr. gr. g. d. by Coates son of the Twin 
Brother to Ben, 660: gr. gr. gr. gr. g. 
d. bred by the late Sir George Strick- 
land. This is good, and his produce we 
believe proves it. 

The sale of this noble herd, it will 
be remembered, takes place near Cin- 
cinnati, on the 6th and 7th of Septem- 
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ber, when we hope to see every breed- 
er of note in the West. ‘They. may 
take our word for it, that they. have 
rarely seen such a lot of cattle. 





Medium sized, versus Large Hogs. 


Mr. Editor:—You are aware that I 
am now, and have been ever since 1820, 
extensively engaged in pork-packing in 
this city ; and I feel that 1 may without 
presumption, lay claim to not a little 
experience in the business. It is fully 
as much to my interest, and that of 
every one else engaged in curing pork 
for market, as to the interest of the far- 
mer, that the very best breeds of hogs 
should be scattered over the country. 

When I first entered into it, the pork 
brought to us, was produced from the 
same miserable race yet to be found 
through much the greater part of the 
West. It yielded us little lard, and the 
sides were unfit for mess or clear pork— 
too thin and only fit for bacon, The 
first improvement we had was the little 


| chunky China hog—-a perfect mass of 
If his hind 


lard—hams light and too fat—though 
the waste of offal was trifling. The 
next we had was the large Warrencoun- 
ty hog, requiring years to mature, and 
then coming to us of an enormous 
weight—great waste of offal--the hams 
too large and badly shaped, as was also 
the shoulder—and the sides, neverthe- 
less of their great size, were thin in 
proportion. ‘They were still a great 
improvement. The crosses of these 
and the Russia ana Byfield, in the hands 
of some of the more judicious breeders, 
produced a very excellent hog——and we 
who were the purchasers, were anxious 
‘for any improvement on the unprofitable 
woods hogs usually raised. 

Though as I have remarked, so long 
engaged in the business of packing, I 
had paid but little attention to the breed- 
ing of hogs, though always keeping a 
few of the best I could find on my farm, 
and improving them to the best of my 
ability. It was not until some of the 
part-bred Berkshires were breught to 
us from Butler and Warren counties, 
that I was struck with the great im- 
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provement they were on anything | 
had yet seen. ‘The perfect manner in 
which they were fattened—their extra- 
ordinary length oi body, and the thick- 
ness of the side meat—their small, yet 
thick, fleshy shoulder—the great weight 
and handsome form of their hams—the 
great yield of lard, and little waste of 
offal, either of inside waste, or head and 
bone, proved to me that they were a 
something entirely different and alto- 
gether superior to any other breed with- 
in my knowledge. On making further 
enquiry respecting them, | found them 
equally advantageous to the farmer and 
drover, as to the pork packer. Prolific 
and easily kept; maturing early and 
fattening kindly to as great weights as 
were desirable; stamping their own 
character strongly on any other breed 
with which they mightbe crossed ; and 
travelling well to any reasonably dis- 
tant market. 

I had before this been breeding hogs 
for sale, and seeing at a glanve, the | 








great advantage it was going to be to 
me in my packing business, to have 
such a hog as the Berkshire in general 
use, I at once engaged in it largely. 
True it is that I cannot give up my | 
farm, and my attention and capital, to 
the breeding of fine stock, without a 
prospect of money-making by it; but 
that was the secondary object I had in 
view—my pork-packing business was 
ofthe first importance to me. I -saw 
and dreaded the efforts that were miade 
to introduce an extremely large hog into 
Kentucky, for I had about ‘this time 
transferred my pork business to that 
state, and had gone to very great ex- 
pense in erecting an extensive estab- 
lishment back of Covington, and in- 
tended making my entire purchases in 
the state. We can muke no use in 
this market, of animals weighing from 
400 to 600 Ibs., even though they may 
be well fattened. A hog of the proper 
form and quality of meat, that matures 
at ten or twelve months old, so as to 
fatten properly, and then weighs from 
200 to 300 Ibs., is the sort for which 
we will give the highest price, because 














it yields us the greatest profit. And_| 


most assuredly it will also pay the far- 


mer best. We have no population to 
supply, that will consume large, coarse, 
indifferently cured meat. Qur princi- 
pal demand is for city and family use, 
both here and in the cities of the south 
and east. ‘The ham is with us the 
most valuable part of the hog, and the 
eelebrity of those cured in Cineinnati 
is now great. This part must be heavy 
without being large—round, thick and 
plump; the flesh, though principally 
lean, yet marbled with fat. Next to 
the ham the lard and side meat yield us 
the greatest return—the former must be 
abundant in quantity, and fine grained ; 
which never is the case with any hog 
until he has somewhat matured—the 
latter must carry its thickness through- 
out, having no thin flanky parts; and 
must be fat—and last we rank the shoul- 
der and the jowl. 

Many of the Boston and Richmond 
dealers, and those from the other cities 
in the. East and South, come here an- 
nually to have meat packed—they all 
prefer such a hog as I have described, 
and will buy no other if they can help 
it. How the drovers, who are repre- 
sented as driving to Richmond and 
Charleston, and as preferring the largest 
sized hogs, can possibly dispose of such 
animals there, I cannot understand, 
Nor how meat of a size that I know 
from experience, cannot be cured, even 
with the aid of cool cellars here, can be 
kept there, surprises me. Think of a 
pair of hams, Mr. Editor, weighing 148 
lbs. in the climate of Charleston or Rich- 
mond or Baltimore! ‘They would in- 
deed require to be cut in two—and then 
what a sightly object! 

Still some regions of country may 
require a larger hog than others; and 
to supply those who may think so, Mr. 
A. B. Allen, now on his way to England, 
will import for me some of a size sufh- 
cient to suit any taste.. For my own 
part, and for my use for packing, I want 
neither an extravagantly large hog, nor 
yet avery small one. A hog that has 
to be fed two winters, never will pay 
first cost; if he can be had of sufficient 
size without wintering at all, so much 
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the more profit—a spring pig killed in 
the fall at 200 Ibs. nett, will evidently 
pay better than if the same hog had 
been kept over winter, and reached the 
second fall 500 lbs. nett. 
I have been speaking now as a pork- 
packer, not as a breeder; and what I 
have said, I say in allsincerity. Ihave 
no desire to injure the business of any 
other breeder of improved hogs, nor to 
prevent their continuing their improve- 
ments to as high a point as they please. 
But I do regret to see gentlemen of sci- 
ence and experience going back to a 
arge, coarse hog, such as the Woburn, 
rish grazier, or Leicester, when they 
can procure a breed so infinitely supe- 
rior—the improved Berl-shire. 
JOHN MAHARD, JR. 
Cincinnati, July 5th, 1841, 





National Society of Agricultare. 


There is not a doubt but this great 
measure, nuw proposed and advocated 
by many of the most able men of the 
day, will meet with every requisite sup- 
port, and the society, during the com- 
ing winter, be fully organized. Some 
early day, after the meeting of Con- 
gress this winter—which day will be 
hereafter named—seems to us, from all 
we can hear and learn, to be the most 
appropriate and most consistent time to 
hold the first meeting. Others, we ob- 
serve, are of the same opinion. 

A Congress of the farmers of this 
Union, assembled for the purpose of 
forwarding the interests of their com- 
mon profession, will form, if unanimity 
prevails, a powerful body. Tat Pow- 
KR MUST BE EXERTED. Hitherto, the 
interests of the agriculturist have been 
entirely overlooked—scarce a thought 
has been bestowed, by our legislators, 
upon this, the foundation of the super- 
structure. The farmers themselves 
have been to blame for this. Witness 


the fate of the munificent legacy left to 
this country, by Mr. Smithson of Lon- 
don, for the establishment of an insti- 
tution for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge—Congress being appointed the 
executors for its application. It is 











now upwards of three years since the 


bequest was made; and if we mistake 
not, all or great part of this money re- 
ceived, yet nothing has been done. And 
two years and a half have elapsed since 
the outline of a plan was submitted to 
Congress, and referred to a select com- 
mittee, for the establishment of an 2g- 
ricultural School, as the best means of 


carrying out the intentions of the testa- _ 


tor. Was this plan reported upon by 
that committee? We think not—at all 
events, nothing was done. And why? 
Because those most interested, display- 
ed no interest in the matter. Was 
there a single petition submitted by the 
farmers of any part of the country? 
We wot not. Had an effort, a concert- 
ed, powerful effort, then been made, 
we might now have had in operation, 
a National Agricultural School, of 
such a character, and so endowed, as 
to be an honor to the country, and a 
lasting monument of just the kind and 
character by which the benevolent 
Smithson sought to be remembered. 
It is not yet too late. Let the first 
measure proposed at the first meeting 
of the National Society, be an energe- 
tic support of an application to Con 
gress, for the Smithsonian bequest, to 
be applied to the formation of a Nation- 
al School of Agriculture, on some such 
plan as that then proposed. We give 
that plan, as published in the New 
York Herald at the time. It may not 
be perfect, but contains within it the 
main features of what such an institu- 
tion ought to be. 

“This plan contemplates the establishment 
of an institute in this city, to serve as a nursery 
of scientific agriculturists for the United Statee 
—to consist of one hundred pupils at a time, 
to be gradually increased from the profits of 
the farm; the lectures to be free, and the price 
of board moderate, as half the number of pu- 
pils are to be practically employed daily on the 
farm. In the first or principal compartment of 
this Institute will be taught, Ist, Agronomy, 
which treats of the different primitive earths, 
and other elements of which the soil is com 
posed. 2d, Agriculture, which teaches the 
cultivation of the respective soils in such a 
manner as to produce the most perfect crops. 
This is subdivided into chemical and mechani- 
cal agriculture. 3d, Vegetable Productions, 
teaching the oulture of grasses, leguminous 
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field plants, roots, vines, mulberry trees, fruit ; 


trees, &c. 4th, The Animals, used and raised 
by the agriculturists, &c. 5th, Economy, or 
the manner of arranging and conducting a 
farm. In the secondary compartment, the fol- 
lowing branches are to be taught, viz: Vete- 
*rinary, technological agriculture, culture of 
forest trees, agricultural architecture, and civil 
engineering a3 conpvected with agriculture. 
“The auxiliary sciences to be taught, are, 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Mineralogy 
and Geology, Botony and Physiology, Zoology 
and Meteorology ; the Mathematical Sciences, 
Drawing of machines, animals, plants and land- 
scapes, For the purpose of illustrating all 
these sciences, there must be an extensive farm, 
with a field for experiments, workshops, beet 
Sugar manufactory, mills, &c.—a_ botanical 
gerden, a collection of the best implements, or 
models of them ; a library ; a.cabinet of min- 
erals properly arranged according to their chemi- 
ca} character; an apparatus for mathematical and 
physical instruction ; a collection of skeletons.of 
domestic animals for the study of comparative 
ahatomy ; a collection of seeds and insects, and 
a laboratory.’ The farm which is to serve for 
the ; practical illustration of the. theory, is to 
consist of 640 acres in cultivation, to. be divi- 
ded into two equal portions, to show the sys- 
tems of rotations. One hundred acres of mea- 
dow, to show how natural meadows can be im- 
proved by draining, irrigation, manuring, &c. 
Eighty acres of pasturage, to show the differ- 
ence between natural and artificial pasture, and 
thp manner of improying it—four acres. for a 
vineyard—four acres for a hop yard — forty 
acres for experimental fields, to show how to 
cultivate plunts useful in agriculture, to try 
new onés, and for experiments on manures, 
rotations of crops, and new agricultural imple- 
ments—a vegetable garden of six acres—a 


mulberry plantation of six acres-—an orchard | 


and nursery of twenty acres —five hundred 
acrés of woodland, to show the cultivation of 
forest trees, the mode: of preparing charcoal, 
&c., and a botanical garden of three acres, 
“The pupils aduiitted into this establish- 
ment are to be taught to forge, to shoe a horse, 
to make a wheel and wagon, to stock a plough, 
to build outhouses, &c. The number of pu- 
pils at the commencement is not to exeeed one 
hundred—to be at least fourteen years of age 
at the time of admission ; of good moral habits ; 
to possess an ordinary English education, and 


be capable of comprehending a popular course | 


of lectures. They are to be divided into three 
classes. The third or free class is not to ex- 


ceed twenty in number; must stay two years ; 
perform the work of the farm, and receive their 
tuition, boarding and ledging free. ‘The second 
class is not to exceed sixty—must also stay two 
years, to acquire the theory and practice of ag- 
riculture, and all the auxiliary sciences, The 
first class is te consist of twenty pupils, who 








have been two years in the third class, and 
who desire to perfect themselves for professors 


of similar establishments. This class is to 
have the superintendence of the other pupils, 
The officers of the {nstitute are a director, who 
has the entire direction and controk of the estab- 
lishment; a treasurer, and two clerks; five 
professors, and a teacher of the lower branches, 
The practical manipulations are to be illustra- 
ted by a superintendent of the farm, a superin- 
tendent of the stable, who teaches riding and 
breaking horses ; a superintendent of the sugar 
beet manufactory, a machinist, gardener, shep- 
herd, &c. 

“The total cost and expense of purchasing 
the lands, erecting the-buildings, buying stock, 
&c. are estimated at $150,000, and $140,000 
are to be invested at six per cent, and out of 
the proceeds the salaries of the Professors and 
officers are to be paid. If thiis should be adop- 
ted, it will be the only institution of the kind 
in the United States, and the first attempt ever 
made by Congress to promote the mast valuable 
and important branch of our national! industry 
and wealth,” 


This -~plan would. require-considera- 
ble modification—rin fact, an altogether 
new.one might be requisite; in the 
formation.of which, we hope to see the 
first minds.of the nation engaged. No 
difficulties must arise as to location, 
nor.any other urinor matter, The ope 
great object only*must be kept in view, 
the establishment of A NarionaL 
Scuoot or AGricuLTuRg,, and the ap- 
propriation, by Congress, of the Smitu- 
SONIAN, Bequesr for that. purpose, 





(The following continuation of our 
friend, Mr. A. B. Allen’s ** Letters from 
the West,’’ in the WN. Y. ** Cultivator,” 
contains so much to mterest our readers, 
that we must leave out several com- 
munieations and editorials to give ita 
place. Except in some ‘trifles of no 
great moment, he is very correct in all 
his statements. Accompanying the ar- 
ticle, is a very excellent copy, engraved 
on wood, of the likeness of Prince Fred- 
erick in our April No.) 


The Pork business at Cincinnati. 


The. business for which Cincinnati is most 
famous is pork-packing, and to the details of 
this, during my brief stay there, I devoted con- 
siderable attention. As I walked through the 
immense slaughter-houses, I could not but de- 
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plore the fate of the amiable grunters, that 
every season are made to walk off into the bar- 
rel, with such admirable scientific skill and ce- 
lerity as are here displayed. Poor piggy! be is 
not allowed time for even a single imploring cry, 
ere he is remorselessly knocked down, his 
warm blood is quickly seen oozing off in a little 
rivalet to the great stream of Rio Sanguinetta, 
{bloody river) his glossy bristles are ruthlessly 
scalded off his hide, and in a trice he hangs up 
by his hind legs, head down at full length, from 
the sharp hooks in the cooling house, display- 
ing his white, clean skin, broad ham, thick 
jowls, and interlarded sides, a watery mouthing 
piece to the dainty epicure that walks the pre- 
mises, thinking what a juicy roast and capital 
smoke and fry he will make, and wondering 
what dreamy lands his wild spirit is now wan- 
dering o'er. Talk of poetry and romance, and 
all that sort of thing—I advise the sentimental 
and imaginative in the bright months of Novem- 
ber and December, to come to Cincinnati for a | 
esson upon these subjects! Now to statistics, 

During the past season 150,000 hogs have 
reen cut up bere, averaging 210 lbs., making 





31,500,000 ibs. cork; employing in this and 
the branches of rs smoking, etc., 1220| 
hands, and a lorge c i. The season of ’38 | 


and "9 was still eanen,. 210,000 head were then | 
cut up, averaging 175 lbs, Pork then bore a| 
high price, and the farmers were more eager to} 
get it to market than at present, when it sells | 
«0 low. Iwill now state the capacity of one 


shoulders, I wish to call the particular atten- 
tion of the pork raiser to these facts. It will 
be seen now that the very smallest sizes of the 
fine Berkshires can easily go in weight over 
the desideratum of the putk purchasers and 
packers of theWest. The live weight of the 
least Berkshire sow I ever had in good breeding 
order, weighed on the scales alive 303 Ibs., and 
could easily fat to dress nett 350 lbs., and cut 
at least four to five inches thick of side pork, 
which makes heavy mess pork enough for even 
he Boston market to supply to its fishermen, 
and give tender, lean, juicy hams and shoulders 
with very small bones, and a trifling per cent. of 
offal. Now what more can the public want 
than this? But urged on by a spirit of pride, 
and for the sake of bragging about sizes, they 
seem determined to sacrifice to this folly the 
finest race of the swine kind that ever existed. 
My breeders now run from 350 to 600 |bs., in 
good store order, and would fat from 400 to 
700 Ibs., double the weight required by purcha- 
sers at the greatest pork mart in the Union, and 
still the ery is for size, size! Well, size they 
shall have now to their heart’s content, for it is 
my intention to import sume Berkehros this 
season, that will fat, full grown, te vnc ihou- 
sand pounds, They can be had in England 
just as easily as a finer me«im sized race, and 
I am determined, for one, that the cormorant 
appetite of the public shall be satisfied in this 
particular, to the full; at the same time to please 
myself and the more judicious number of my 





house for this business :—25,000 hogs have 
been cut apin a single season, 1500 of which | } 
can be done in one day, with fifty hand$, aver- | 
aging 200 Ibs. weight; 800,000 Ibs. can be) 
smoked at one time, or 4,000,000 Ibs, in a single | 
season. ‘The season for killing and packing is 
short, only about ten weeks. 


purchasers, I shall still continue to breed good 


_medium sizes of about 400 lbs, weight, and we 


shall see at last who is right. 


VISIT TO THE FARM OF MR. MAHARD. 


With these prefatory observations, I come to 
the farm of Mr. Jounn Mauann. Jn., which to 





As to the color of hogs, the packers are total- | 
ly indifferent to it, a black or a spotted, a blue | 
or a white is all alike to them, nor does it make | 
any difference with the purchaser or consumer. i 
1 hope, therefore, to hear no more objections to| 
the color of Berkshires; it is never thought of | 
here at the West. Now to the weight, and | 
upon this point | was very minute and partic- 
ular. If the side pork is reasonably thick, say | 
four or five inches, they do not wish the animal | 
to weigh over 250 to 300 Ibs., for with such } 
hogs the shoulders and hams are small and || 
tender, easily saturated with salt and smoke, | | 
and bring the highest market prices. Indeed, | 
the best prices that they fetch is in the Virginia | 
market, and then they only want a 200 Ib. hog. | 
Animals that weigh 450 to 500 Ibs, are long’ 
and thin here, and do not cut any thicker side. 
pieces than those of a proper conformation, that 
only weigh 250 Ibs., then the hams and shoul- 
ders of the large animals are cvarse and thick, 
dificult to salt and smoke, and do not bear so} 
high a price in market by Aa/fa cent per pound | 








as the smaller and more delicate hams and| 
VoL. II.—20* 





him is 4 sort of pleasurable hobby, his main 
business being that of a most extensive pork- 
packer in Cincinnati, having cut up at his es- 
tablishment the past season about 22,000 hogs. 
Mr. M. has been many years engaged in this 
business, and has consequently large experience 
in the sort of animal upon the whole the most 
profitable to the producer and consumer. He 
early saw the deficiencies in the common hog 
of the country; they were either too large, 
coarse and thin in the sides, or too small, and 
for the last ten years he has endeavored by 
crosses of the Grass, Leicester and various other 
breeds, to get him a broad, square, thick ani- 
mal, and thought, about a vear since, he had at 
last, after so much pains and expense, eminent- 
ly succeeded, and feit great pride at the perfec- 
tion at which he had arrived; when lo, and 
behold, he came across some Berkshires, and 
what was his astonishment to at once find that 
these were the very animals that he had sought 
to attain, and good as he before supposed was 
his own breed, that these cast them entirely in 
the shade. With his characteristic good sense 
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and decision, he at once made a liberal purchase || don’t make a show for size when full grown, mn, I 
of all the best strains of the pure blood in the|}am greatly mistaken. Though but eighteen 
country, and commenced, by way of pastime as || months old, he stands within a fraction of two 
a breeder, taking for his style as a general rule, || feet seven inches high to the top of his shoul- 
those of a fine medium size. But in order to|} der, and is nearly six feet long, measured in the 
please the public and accommodate himself} usual way. He bids fair to out-top a Missis. 
someWhat to its taste, he also got some of the || sippi alligator—so look out for a roarer here in 
larger classes, and is breeding about half of one || the West. Doctor Shaler, of Newport, Ky,, 
size and half of the other, and in addition to || refused $100 cash for a four months sow pig 
the best strains already imported, he is to have || of his get out of Oteco, while the same gentle- 
out this fall some fresh ones from England, part || man who made this offer paid Mr. Mahard $50 
of which will be of the very largest sizes. for the choice from the litter of Daisy, only 
It was late in the afternoon that a jolly quar-|| two months old. The former is very large, the 
tett of us, viz, Mr. Manarp, Mr. Arrueck, of|! latter of a medium size, and both as near per- 
the Farmer and Gardener, Mr. Foster, the || fection now as it is possible for animals to be; 
animal painter and engraver, and myself, started || and to conclude about Berkshires, J most heart 
for the farm. We climbed the hills overtopping || ily commend Mr. Mahard’s breeding to the 
the town with great glee, dashed round the || western public. 
tasteful buildings of the Lane Theological | We now pass on to the Durhams—Prince 
Seminary, where Dr. Brscuer so eminently || Frederick is my choice of the older bulls ; he is 
presides, and aiter passing villa and farm house | three years past, and weighed on the scales last 
some three miles more, we found ourselves at || month 1760 Ibs., in fair working condition ; is 
the elegant mansion of Mr. M. It was quite |) la good handler, quiet temper, with fashionable 
dusk when we arrived here, so leaving the die |' ‘nd airy style, carrying a beautiful arched neck 
cussion of the stock till the morrow, we soon}, 008 fine head and form. A very acc urate por- 
set about that of a capital supper, and chen early |) wait of him, by Foster, rraces the April No, of 
to bed. Wewere up betimes the next morning, | “e Western Farmer and Gardener. thought 
and out in the clover fields, where we found | Lady Ann and Juno the best of the imported 
most of the grown Berkshires that were not | cows, and they are famous good milkers. The 
suckling their pigs, ruralizing on fresh grass, | || former has given her thirty-one quarts per day, 
even at this early season, with little else to eat!) and the latter averaged twenty-four quarts for 
save a small quantity of wheat bran swill, and || four months after calving, and gave eight quarts 
yet they were all in fine order; and some |) within five weeks of calving again, and it was 
thought almost too fat for good breeding. Still, |, with considerable difficulty that she could be 
as it was very different flesh from the corn fed, | dried up at all. Mrs. Mabard told me that the 
being light and loose, perhaps they were as near | quality of this milk was much superior to any 
right upon the whole, as they well could be. || she ever had from the native cow. Florida is 
Mr. Mahard is a judicious feeder. When a fine animal, and was bought at Major Clark- 
a sow has pigs by its side it is high kept, and) son’s sale in ’38, with a calf at her foot, for 
the offspring tempted to eat as soon as possible. | $1075 Empress is a good one, out of Lady 
The pigs do not scour then or fall away upon, Ann, imported i in calf; of the heifers bred here 
weaning, though done at an early age, and as/| I liked Miranda best. 


soon as relieved of this burthen, the dam is put | { . ; 
into good condition and then turned out for a| MR. NEFF’S SHORT HORNS, Xc. 


run at grass, if in the summer, or a large roomy The second day after this, Mn. W. Nerr 
pen, with light food, if in winter. He tells me | called upon me for a ride out to his farm, where 
that thus managed, upon an accurate calcula- |) my eye was feasted by the sight of about fifty 
tion that he has made, his food cost him but|| head, large and small, of pure improved Dur- 
abouta penny per day per head, and as cheap | hams, which I do not scruple to say compose 
as grain is in this country, and as well ac-|| for so large a number the choicest, finest and 
quainted as I am with Berkshires, I can readily | most even bred herd that I ever yet had the 
believe it. Ihave frequently kept them at home || pleasure of looking at. Retiring from his mer- 
at a cost of two cents per day, where food “ _cantile pursuits, on an ample fortune, with a 
double the price it is here. | taste and spirit that does him honor, Mr. N. has 
The stock I think generally beautiful ; Lollo, | devoted much of the past four years of his life 
Oteco, Darkeye and Daisy, ave pro! nably the | to the raising of stock and agrienlture. Having 
choicest of the grown breeders, while Nell, Di-| ample means, he commenced right by purcha- 
nah, and Millie are the largest; then there is a|) sing the best animals to be had, and has con- 
gocdly number of yearlings coming on, got by || tinued to breed from them with great care and 
Mr. Lossing’s imported boars, out of my Sha- |} skill. 
ker sows. Of the boars, Sagamore, out of the The bulls he began with were Hector and 
beautiful Raven Hair, is very fine, with the best || Brutus, bought at Whitaker’s imported sale at 
hams I ever saw on a male. Young Newbury | Philadelphia, in 1838. My brother who was 
is large and fine, and as for Long Canoe, if he | present then, pronounced them the choice of the 
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lot. Hector is now sold into Kentucky ; I, there- 
fore, did not see him; but Brutus still stands 
here in ali his glory, with a weight, I should 
judge, of at least 2,500 lbs., and some think of 
2,700 |bs., almost too much flesh I should fear 
for good service, though they say he is active 
under it. With this great weight, he is fine in 
his points, well let down m the twist, and has 
the best brisket I ever saw, measuring two feet 
nine inches across it, and a back broad enough 
to make up a cot-bed upon. These have been 
followed up by Prince William, now three 
years old, selected by young Mr. Whitaker, 
from among the choicest animals in England, 
and imported in ’39. ‘Taking him all in all, I 
think, in his present form, he is one of the most 
perfect and beautiful of the improved short horns 
within my recollection. Of great substance, 
fashionable, airy and fine, a quick feeder, a quiet 
temper, and fair handler, With these general 
remarks, and to give my northern friends a 
more accurate idea of the animal, [ subjoin an 
exact admeasurement of him, taken by Mr. 
Affleck und myself. Length from the base of 


William, out of Victoria, the first produce from 
a cow of his own raising, and of which be seem- 
ed to be prouder than of all the rest he had 
shown me. Now’! like this feeling; it is 
laudible, and I could only wish it were more 
extensively cultivated. 

In the swine family, Mr. N. has but a mod- 
erate number ; his feelings was rather against 
Berkshires, till he tried them with his others, 
and I[ believe now he is convinced of their su- 
periority and as evidence of this hus given me 
a liberal order out of my present expected im- 
portation. I here saw what he called the Liver- 
pool hog, which | recognized at once as of the 
same family as the Leicesters, that abound in 
western New York, The Irish Grazier that he 
showed me, had a better barrel than I expected 
tosee. He is rangy and I should judge a good 
traveller, but long in the snout and neck, and 
somewhat disposed to a seurfy-skin, Mr, Af- 
fleck told me that they were of immense size 
in Kentucky, but perfect corn-cribs, which is 
to say, enormous consumers. 

The stables, I found well arranged, and each 





the horn to the root of the tail, or rather end of 
the quarter, eight feet one inch; girth, round | 
the heart, seven feet seven and a half inches; | 
do, round the loin, eight feet two inches; 
height over the shoulder, five feet two and a 
half inches; spread of the hip two feet three 
inches. ‘This, of course, will be something 
more as he grows older; he will also attain a 
great depth of carcass, wider brisket, &c., &c. 
His weight is now judged to be at least 2100) 
lbs. Mr..N. thinks Young Prince, yearling | 





animal hes a stall to itself. ‘The corn is al! 
boiled, and the straw cut, and a little wheat 
bran added to it. I was also shown a pile of 
the sugar beet still sound and sweet after their 
wintering, and was glad to hear Mr. N. acknow- 
ledge their good qualities in sustaining his stock. 
Now this is agricultural orthodox y—shelter, 
cooking food, and maugre the anathemas of 
Dr. Guthrie, feeding sugar beet. . I wish I had 





time at my disposal, | would give a plan for 
cooking corn, and feeding it here in this coun- 


got by the above, as even more promising than | try, that I know notwithstanding its low price 
his sire, but he may well be proud of his | and the extra labor in doing so, would greatly 


breeding if he even equals him. 


| result to the farmer’s advantage. 


The general 


Among the cows, Beauty, Blossom and Pro- | idea is this :—get a strong powerful corn-crack- 


fitable pleased me the most. 


The former is || ing machine, then go into the field with wag- 


quite as easily kept as a China pig, and the || ons, and take the ears from the stalks in the 


only difficulty is how to get her poor enough. 
Ruth is inditierent to look at, but as is often 
the case when the animal is itself well bred, has |, 
proved a very superior breeder. Victoria, her 

first calf, I think, isa perfect gem. Some might 

jadge her as a trifle too short, but to my fine 

taste she seems as near perfection as one might 

hope to attain—she is of the medium size, and | 
to her finished form adds those requisites that |, 
will give the most beef and milk for the food | 
consumed, Is not this then the desideratum ? 
and to what beyond this ought we to look for? | 
Louisiana, another daughter of Ruth, a two' 
year old, J found nearly as perfect as her fair’ 
sister, but much larger—then, of the same age, | 
were Virginia, Clifford and Georgia, all very | 
fine, and as to their particular merits the public 
seem to be about equally divided. Sibeila 
struck me as the jewel of the yearlings, yet all 
seemed good enough, and he must be particu- 
larly fastidious that should object to any one | 
saw inthe herd. These finished, Mr. Neff took | 
me to see a superb heifer calf got by Prince | 








‘not but pay. 


husk, throw them into the hopper, and break 
/up cob, grain, husk and all; throw the meal 


into large vats of water to thicken and ferment, 
or even boil it, and then draw it off into troughs 
for feeding. I hope Mr. Neff or Mr. Mahard, 


or any other of the western gentlemen here, so 


fully competent to the task, will one day give 
you their plans and ideas on this important 
subject, for we had full and frequent talks upon 
the matter, and they seemed to think it could 
To finish off with, we took a 
walk in a flourishing vineyard, and returned to 
town at night-fall, highly gratified with my 
day’s excursion. 
(To be continued.) 





To prevent the filth of flies. 


We are credibly informed that pictures, fur- 
niture, &c., may be saved from the filth of flies, 
by soaking leeks four or five days, and washing 
them in the water. This is easily tried, and 
there is little doubt of the virtue of the remedy. 
—Tenn. Agriculturise. 
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Hogs, the property of Mr. W. R. Dancan. 


' In our recent ride through some of 
the interior counties of Kentucky, we 
called upon, and spent part of a day 
with Mr. W. R. Duncan, of Clarke co., 
within two or three miles of Winchester, 
and immediately on the turnpike from 
that town to Lexington. 

Mr. Duncan is a young farmer, but 
an active and energetic one—devoting 
his farm and his time principally to 
breeding fine stock, and feeding cattle 
and hogs for market. One of the best 
corn crops im the state last season 
was grown by this gentleman; and 
though his farm is not large, we question 
ifhe does not manage to feed fully as 
many cattle as some farmers with four 
times the extent of land—and feeding, 
too, on the common Kentucky system. 

Mr. Duncan’s stock of cattle consists 
of several fine cows and heifers, some 
of which have taken premiums. His 
hogs, however, attracted more particular 
attention. He has been for some time 
improving the common stock, with 
crosses of the Irish Grazier and the 
Berkshire, and latterly has ‘been breed- 
ing some very fine thorough breds— 
fine’enough to carry off the premiurh in 
Clarke, one of the best counties for hogs. 
Mr. Foster being with us, took portraits 
of some of Mr. D.’s breeders, which we 
now give ina very handsome and 
pleasing group. 

Stretched at length, with a large lit- 
ter of splendid pigs tugging away, as 
busily as may be, we have his large, 
white sow, Young ‘Tarista—* pigged 
15th April, 1839; got by 'Tam Rander. 
a thorough bred improved hog (dam an 


| hog of fine promise. 





Irish sow, sire old Black Hawk, who 
was got by old Berk in England) dam 
Tarista, a pure bred Irish Grazier sow, 
the property of James E. Letton, of 
Bourbon co., Ky. ;" gr. d. old Lily of 
Geneva; gr. S: d. old Lady Belfast, 
imported ; . g. d. old Lady Long- 
sides, in ‘al ” Young Tarista is 
thus three-fourths Irish and one-fourth 
Berkshire. She is an excellent likely 


sow, and her pigs by Dr. Martin’s Al- 


were induced to make a purchase of one. 

Standing immediately behind the 
white sow, we have the young thorough 
bred Berkshire boar, ‘The Young Duke; 
** pigged 2d Oct. 1840; got by Koehoma; 
dam Mary, by Ben Shaker; gr. d. 
Straitly, by a boar of A. B. Allen’s, of 
Buffalo, which was by old Berk; gr. 
g. d. Fanny by Siday; gr. gr. g. d. 
Straitly, imported. Koehoma was got 
by a boar belonging to the Shakers of 
Albany, N. Y.; dam, full sister to Ben 
Shaker, by Black Hawk; gr. d. the 
celebrated sow Superior; gr: g. d. Mr. 
Hawe’s sow Sally.”’ ‘The Young Duke 
has not yet had time to prove himself, 
but has all the ap pearance of a good 
and vigorous breeder. © He is large of, 
his age; sufficiently fine in the head 
and neck ; shoulder, back and hamvall 
good ; his legs and feet somewhat bet- 
ter than common-——and is altogether.4 
His owner hopes 
to have him weigh 400 lbs, atthe Wan 
chester fair in Sept., and he is a pretty 
good judge. 

In the back ground the artist has in 
troduced an excellent likeness of a most 
beautiful sow, Caroline Scott, also the 
propérty of Mr. Duncan. Itso happens 
that we could not:procure her pedigree 
in time for this number, but hope’ to 
give it with other particulars in ournextt 
It is rather unfortunate thatit’should-bé 
so; but the beautiful effect producett by 
the grouping; led the artist to include 
her with the others, and leave her ped- 
igree, &c. to follow. 

Mr. Dunean is resolved to keep up 
the improvement of his stock, and has 
with that view, ordered of Mr. Mahard 
two of his choicest sow pigs—which, 
we have Mr. M.’s assurance, will be 
such as to add a character to Mr. D.’s 


piggery. 





Editorial Items. 


A correspondent in Richmond, Ia., 
says, ‘I think your friend, Rev. T.S, 
Hinde, is in error in confounding the 
Catalpa (Catalpa Cordifolia) with the 
Warhoo, or Wawhoo, of this state. 








bion, are really choice—so fine, wei 
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viburnum ; it is at least not the real 
Catalpa. The Warhoo grows in this 
neighborhood. I shall take the earliest 
opportunity to examine it again, to as- 
certain its botanical name.” We are 
inclined to believe that our Richmond 
friend is correct. 

Connected with this subject, is the new 
edition of Michaux’s work on the for- 
est trees of our continent, with a volume 
of additions by Nuttall, about to be pub- 
lished by Dobson, of Philadelphia. It 
will be completed in four volumes, at a 
cost of thirty dollars ; with its splendid 
colored engravings, it will form a val- 
aable as well as a handsome addition to 
the library—with it to refer to, such 
differences as the above could be at 
once decided: unfortunately, we cannot 
make the reference ! 

Mr. Denton Offutt, whose address is 
Lexington, Ky., visited our city a few 
weeks ago, and astonished some of our 
most intelligent men by his success as 
a ‘*whisperer,”’ or tamer of wild and 
incorrigible horses. We have no great 
faith in such matters, but the testimony 
of such men as Jno. Mahard, Jr., and 
E. J. Hooper, who were eye-witnesses 
to several of his experiments, which 
resulted in complete cures, staggers our 
unbelief. Mr. Offutt proposes making 
his secret known to any one individual, 
for ten dollars. 

Mr. Michael M. Mayers, of Shelby- 
ville, Ia., urges us to ‘‘ speed on’’ in 
the cause of a National Society and 
School; gives Solon Robinson, and 
Messrs. Garrett and Gordon, due credit 
for their efforts in the cause ; and says 
many flattering things of us. Mr. Fos- 
ter, too, comes in for his share. 

The Trustees of the American Insti- 
tute, of New York city, call the atten- 
tion of ** the Agriculturists, Manufactur- 
ers, Mechanics, and Artisans, of the 
United States,’’ to the fact that their 
fourteenth annual Fair will be held in 
that city, in the early part of October 
next. They boast, and we suppose 
with justice, of the beneficial effects 
arising from the efforts of the Institute. 
‘¢ More than one hundred thousand vis- 
iters have been admitted, and more than 
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fifteen thousand specimens of domestic 
products have been exhibited at a single 
anniversary.”” ‘The Institute was char- 
tered by the State of New York, and 
she has recently granted to it, the hand- 
some sum of nine hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per annum, for five years. Is Ohio, 
or her sister states in the West, less in 
need of similar institutions? We think 
not. Why, then, is no effort made for 
their formation? Our farmers dream 
away their existence, in one changeless 
routine, with scarce a thought for im- 
provement ! 

Mr. R. L. Allen, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
speaks of “ Long Horn Durhams,”’ in 
the June number of the Agriculturist ! 
What sort o’ critters are they? In the 
same article, he condemns the Rohan 
potatoes, as no better yielders than 
many other kinds, and of very inferior 
quality; affording a smaller amount of 
nutriment than most others. All this 
may be true in the latitude of Buffalo, 
but is wide of the mark as applied to 
this region. With us they have proved 
most prolific, and of fair quality—equal 
to any of the larger sorts; and afford 
a greater proportion of farina than any 
others we know of. 

Messrs. Rochester and Mc Ferren 
have purchased of Mr. Lossing and 
others, in New York, a lot of Berk- 
shires, consisting of one boar, five sows 
and four pigs. ‘Their weights are given 
in the Kentucky Farmer, where they 
are spoken of very favorably by the 
Editor, and as being ‘ unusually large.’ 
We don’t think them any thing very 
much out of the way—though a boar 
of 470 lbs. at fifteen months; sows at 
twenty-two months, 560 lbs.; sixteen 
months, 440 Ihs.; and eleven months, 
400 Ibs. will do for any breed, in any 
country. 

Mr. Mahard has recently sold to Mr. 
Doolittle his fine young thorough-bred 
Durham bull, “« Majestic,”’ by Prince 
Frederick, dam Florida. Mr. D. takes 
him to his farm, near Davenport, Iowa. 
Mr. M. has also, within these few days, 
sold two others of his stock—calves— 
Minerva, by Hector, dam Lady Ann, 
19 months old, and Magnum Bonum, 
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by Prince Frederick, dam Lady Ann, 
eight months old. Mr. Edmund R. 
Glenn, of this county, was the pur- 
chaser, at seven hundred dollars. ‘l'his 
does not look like a depreciation in the 
price of Durhams. ‘They are prices 
with which any breeder would be satis- 
fied. 

- We are indebted to Dr. W. Darling- 
ton, of West Chester, Pa., for a copy 
of the lecture delivered by him before 
the class of the Chester County Cabi- 
net of Natural Science, on the Grami- 
na, or true Grasses. It is a valuable, 
lucid, and easily understood treatise, as 
devoid of scientific terms as it is possi- 
ble to have a work of the kind. The 
farmers of this Union can never know 
or appreciate the extent of their obliga- 
tions to such men as John Lewis and 
Dr. Darlington. 

We are under weighty obligations to 
some of our exchange papers, for the 
repeated and very favorable notices of 
the Farmer, that have appeared in their 
pages. ‘Io thank each individually, 
would be an almost endless task; we 
shall make them the only return in our 
power, that of endeavoring to deserve 
the good things they say of us. We 
have a word of complaint, too, to make ; 
that many papers who.requested us to 
exchange with them, either come to us 
very irregularly, or do not come at all. 
This is not fair—we like to see the 
news as well as they. 

We hear nothing now of Mr. Russell 
Comstock s theory for the prevention 
and cure of all diseases to which fruit 
trees are liable. It created some talk 
in 1839. Has it yet been put to the 
test of time and experiment? 

»Mr. Peter Driskell, of Mason coun- 
ty, Ky., in a letter to Mr. Mahard, re- 
specting Berkshires, says of a pig he 
purchased recently of Mr. M.—*“I 
weighed Othello on the 20th June, and 
he then weighed 126 Ibs. ; and on this 
morning (Ist July) his weight is 147 
lbs., a gain of a little over 2 lbs. per 
day. He is in fine condition, and really 
a brag pig. I think he will weigh 250 
lbs. by the time he is six months old.” 

We have a long letter, dated 10th 


—— 
——_—_—_—_ 


June, from a friend in Scotland, which 
contains some items of interest. We 
are strenuously urged to make a visit 
which we have contemplated for some 
time, in September next, when a Me- 
chanics’ exhibition or fair takes place 
in our native town, Dumfries. ‘This 
will be impossible—our engagements 
this fall are too numerous; we moreo- 
ver wish, if we ever can find leisure to 
make our trip, so to time it as to include 
the period of as many agricultural fairs 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, as 
possible. We should by that means 
collect matter of much interest to our 
readers. ‘I have received regularly 
the numbers of the Western Farmer, 
and think highly of it.. So much ahout 
pigs and stock must be invaluable in a 
country where almost every farmer pos- 
sesses but a partial knowledge of such 
subjects; and in America, where agri 
culture is yet in its infancy, your peri- 
odical must be highly prized.”’ “I will 
be happy to receive your friend, Mr. A. 
B. Allen, with a Scotch welcome, and 
give him all the information in my 
power; and will take pleasure in intro- 
ducing him to all our practical men, 
such as Kennedy of Kirkland, MeQueen 
of Auchenhay, Swan of Brae, McCub- 
bing, &c. &c., whose information and 
intelligence are practical, and will be 
more useful than that of a score of your 
theorctical gen Mr. Kennedy, of 
Kirkland, has now three of the best 
sheep farms in the north of Scotland ; 
on two of them he has about 20,000 
sheep, and the third is large and also 
fully stocked.’?. We earnestly urged it 
upon Mr. Allen to spend a part of his 
time in Scotland, and amongst such 
men. He will there find the science 
of agriculture in full practice—at same 
time he will find many old notions and 
ways that might well be dispensed with. 
Except in sheep and in heavy horses, 
there are parts of the West can excel 
any part of Scotland and even England, 
in stock The nature of things here, 
compels the adoption of a different sys- 
tem from that pursued there, or in the 
thickly populated, thin lands and cold 








|climate of some of our eastern states. 
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Many of the mountain and hill lands, 
the steep knobs and points of some parts 
of Ohio and Kentucky, might be most 
profitably and usefully oceupied as sheep 
farms—we have much to say on this 
subject, and will revert to it so soon as 
‘* Umbra’’ concludes his essays. 

We are pleased to learn through Dr. 
Plummer’s communication in our last, 
that a work so much wanted as an 
‘*¢ Orchardist’s Companion,” is now in 
the course of publication in quarterly 
numbers in Philadelphia. We know 
nothing of its character, but hope that 
an imperfect work will not be got out. 
Such a one would do much harm. We 
want a Western Orchardist very much ' 
indeed, and hope for a continuation of 
the articles in the Farmer on the subject, 
already so ably begun, to supply for the 
time, the place of a more extended work. 

We have received the very interest- 
mg numbers for July, of the N. Y. 
Cultivator, and the Tennessee Agricul- 
turist. From the former we have copi- 
ed along article. Im the latter we find 
that the Editor, Mr. Fanning, and Dr. 
Martin are still discussing the respective 
merits of Berkshires and Woburns. 
Now, tho’ our opinions on this subject 
are pretty well known, we still think 
that those who feed hogs of any breed 
against the Woburns, must be wide 
awake; they have not only a most ex- 
cellent hog to contend against—a hog 
containing probably as large a share 
as any other breed, of the blood of the 
original Berkshire hog—but they have 
the Dr.’s skill in breeding and in select-| 
ing the individuals to be fed, from a) 
very extensive stock, to contend against. 
We have along and interesting letter 
from Dr. M. just received, which we 
shall insert if possible, but fear that it 
comes too late for this number. 

The young boar, ‘* Count,” 
purchased of Dr. 
worsted from his journey—the sows 
died on theway. A serious loss to us, 
in the way of disappointment, as we 
had intended keeping them at our office, 
as specimens of the breed; we hope 
yet to replace them. 


fully recover the effects of the journey, 


that we! 
M. arrived much: 


Count will never 





and miserable as he now batten we shall 


say nothing of him. So soon as he 
picks up a little, we shall have a talk 
about him. 

For Dr. Martin's consolation, and as 
a proof that Mr. Fanning views his 
sturdy support of his favorite breed in 
the proper light, we quote the following 
from the pages of the Agriculturist for 
July. ‘ Whenever a man advertises 
every kind of stock, merely to please 
the fancy of all, you may rest assured 
he breeds with no judgement, and it 
is doubtful if you get the animal you 
order from him. Always buy from a 
man who has independence enough to 
have an opinion of his own, and is not 
afraid to avow it.’ 

A communication in the Agriculturist, 
signed L. P. Y., leaves the cause of 
milk sickness as much in the dark as 
ever. ‘The writer makes out a strong 
case in opposition to the opinion that 
the Rhus Toxicodendron is the cause. 
This is taking it for granted that he 
knows that plant. 

The following portraits are now in 
the hands of the engrayer—Constella- 
tion, a bull, the property of Mr. Rob’t 
W. Scott, of Franklin co., Ky. ; anda 
cow, the property of Mr, George W. 
Williams, of Bourbon co., Ky., both of 
which we intend for our August No. 
Chesterfield, a bull, the property of Mr. 
John A. Gano, of Bourbon co., Ky.; 
and Sprightly, a cow, the property of 
Dr. S. D. Martin, of Clarke co., Ky., 
both of which we intend shall appear in 
Sept. The first number of our third 
volume, to appear in Oct., will contain 
as a part of its illustrations, a portrait 
of Fair Maid of Franklin, our favorite 
of Mr. R. W. Scott’s fine herd; with 
her calf by Hector. These are inde- 
pendent of numerous portraits of hogs, 
and other wood cuts. 

We received some interesting verbal 
information from Dr. White, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., respecting the progress of 
silk growing in that state. And have 
also a few remarks to make relative to 
the business here, and to his very excel- 
lent Compound Reeling Machine, all of 





which we must postpone till our next. 
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